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SPIRIT AND FORM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., April 7, 1853. 

HE celestial mode of seeing things is an 
inversion of the ordinary mode of hu- 
man sight. Man sees first the external ; God 
sees first the internal. We see bodies organ- 
ized as containing souls, and perceive signs 
that souls are in them; whereas God sees the 
soul, with the body surrounding it. Our vis- 
ion is as if we were passing a house, and having 
our attention drawn to it, we see smoke rising 
from the chimneys, and perhaps persons look- 
ing out at the windows, and recognize the fact 
that there are persons init; but the main 
thing we see is the house. But God’s vision 
is as if he were in the house, where he sees 
the people first and mainly; they are the 
principal objects of interest to him, and the 

house around them is entirely secondary. 
Take another illustration: Trees exist in 
two spheres, and are partly visible and partly 
invisible. One section of the tree is in the air 
and another in the ground. Our sight has to do 
exclusively with that half which is in the air, 
and that we call the tree. But in fact the 
most important part of the tree, the vital or- 
gans of the whole structure, and that on which 
all that we see entirely depends, isin the 
ground out of sight. Reckoning by sight, the 
tree is a falsehood: there is a lie in it. That 
which we see is not the tree, strictly speaking ; 
it is only the exponent or vision of the tree. 
It is the word of the tree, or its expression. 
The vital organization of the tree is in the 
ground, ous of sight, and to a perfect vision 
like that of God, the tree is very differently 
shaped from what it is to our vision. To 
his vision the tree is a duality ; it is a stock 
with a system of branches at both ends. To 
think of it in the manner we do, as a stock 
with asystemof branches atone end, isa 
falsehood. And if we estimate ourselves by 
the same method, and have no conception of 
what we are but that which is suggested by 
mere sight, we are resting in a perpetual de- 
lusion. We are dualities, as well as the tree, 
with part of our being in sight and part out of 
sight, and that part which is out of sight is 
the most important, and the one which God 

sees primarily. 

The fundamental error of the flesh lies right 
here, in reckoning a part as the whole. Flesh- 
ly wisdom is all built on this half-sight, It is 





here that unbelief has its basis and element— 
in the assumption that we see the whole of 
ourselves, when we see only half, and that the 
least important half. Regeneration is the 
work of God, bringing us out of this fleshly 
view into true vision, and giving us that per- 
ception of ourselves and of the universe, which 
he himself has. We are making our way out of 
the lie of this half-sight, which is the mist of 
darkness and the shroud of Satan, into the 
true light of entire vision, where we shall see 
things as God sees them. 

If our illustration is a fair one, it will cor- 
rect our ideas about death. When a tree is 
cut down, it is destruction to that part that we 
see; a great change is made in that; but the 
part that is out of sight may be unchanged. 
And now, applying this to ourselves, suppose 
that part of us which is out of sight, repre- 
sented by the roots of the tree, has penetrated 
into Christ, and is rooted in his life. Then 
what is called death would be no death. The 
visible part is dissolved, but the invisible part 
remains as it was, rooted in Christ and in 
communication with his life. And sensation 
being withdrawn from the part that was visi- 
ble, it concentrates in the invisible, so that 
there is actually an increase of life in that 
part, and more free fellowship with Christ. I 
understand that Paul had that in mind where 
he speaks of “ having a desire to depart and 
be with Christ.”” He was already in Christ 
and present with him in the spirit. And yet 
he speaks in another place, of knowing that 
whilst he was “at home in the body” he was 
“absent from the Lord.” He must have meant 
that he desired to have that part of his con- 
sciousness which was in his body, withdrawn 
and concentrated in his spirit. He desired to 
increase his fellowship with Christ by the with- 
drawal of his whole life into that part which 
was present with him. In saying that whilst 
he was at home in the body, he was absent 
from the Lord, he did not mean that he was 
wholly absent from the Lord—absent in spirit, 
and in every respect—but that so far as his 
consciousness was in the body, he was in an 
external sphere. So Christ, at the same time 
that in some of his sayings he represents him- 
self as absent from the Father, and speaks of 
“ going to the Father,” “ascending to his 
God,” &c., in other sayings, represents him- 
self as present with God, “in the bosom of 
the Father,” and even said to his disciples, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
In the latter passages he is speaking of that 
part of his life which corresponded to the roots 
of the tree, and in the former of the part corres- 





ponding to the top, which was in another sphere, 


Paul, in his fellowship with the church, 
speaks of being “ present in spirit, though ab. 
sent in body.” In his invisible part he was 
present with all believers as he was with the 
Lord. In that part they were all in the Lord, 
members of Christ’s body, and present with 
Christ and therefore present with each other. 

I suppose that the great work which was go- 
ing on in the Primitive Church, during the 
period of discipline previous to the judgment, 
was the strenuous cultivation of this inward 
vision, which is able to recognize spiritual 
presence under conditions of absence in the 
body. That was the meaning of Christ’s 
withdrawal from his disciples. It was expe- 
dient that he should go away, in order that 
they might appreciate his spiritual presence 
and seek him in the invisible sphere. While 
he was with them in the body, their thoughts 
about him and perceptions of him, were all 
absorbed in the outward sphere of sensual 
vision; and the true and most important re- 
lation between him and them of spiritual pres- 
ence, could not be established and perfected 
without his withdrawing from them personally, 
and then sending them the Holy Spirit to in- 
trovert them and teach them to seek him in 
their invisible parts. Undoubtedly the same 
policy was constantly being employed in-that 
church to discipline them to inward attention 
in a true way toward one another, and to 
bring all the attractions that existed between 
different parts of the church to bear in turning 
them inward to spiritual presence. The whole 
machinery of God’s providence and spiritual 
operation was tending to the perfecting that 
state of things previous to the Second Coming, 
when Christ was to re-appear and withdraw 
them wholly into the spiritual world. 

We may test ourselves and find out whether 
our life has come into a true balance, and 
whether our attractions are predominating in 
the right direction, by an inquiry of this kind : 
which do we value most, the spiritual presence 
of a friend or his bodily presence? We may 
be certain of one thing, that as sure as God 
means to save us, the process of breaking up 
our love of bodily presence will be carried on 
in some way until we are rooted and grounded 
in the principle of interior recognition—until 
we have an eye, as God has, principally on 
that which is invisible to our bodily senses, 
and love spiritual presence more and bodily 
presence Jess. 

There is a third kind of presence—presence 
in spiritual form ; but I believe that spiritual 
presence without form takes precedence of 
that, as well as of bodily presence; and God 
will insist upon our first being established in a 
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true valuation of spiritual presence without 
form either spiritual or material. Calling the 
branches of the tree the visible body, and the 
roots the invisible body, God will require of 
us to dwell in the stock till we learn to be con- 
tented with the circulation there; i. e., till 
we are weaned from formal presence of both 
kinds. And this suggests a comprehensive 
view of the experience of the disciples. 
Christ presented himself to them in an ordi- 
nary body, and they became acquainted with 
him in that form; then he was parted from 
them for a length of time and finally was 
revealed to them in a spiritual body, and they 
became acquainted with him, in his heavenly 
form. They first passed through the top 
of the tree, and then had an experience 
in the stock, and at last entered the roots. 
During the period of Christ’s absence after 
he left them in bodily form, and before 
they were received into his glorified pres- 
ence, they were set upon intercourse with the 
spirit of God in a variety of ways, till the 
“‘day should dawn, and the day-star arise in 
their hearts.” That was the point to be 
gained, the opening of their inner vision. They 
were checked, and crucified, and driven back 
from all outward attractions, by exhortation 
and providential discipline, in order to concen- 
trate them on that result, the dawning of the 
day in their hearts, when they should see 
things as God sees them. 


The great correction we need in order to 
get out of all manner of lies, is to reduce our 
valuation of forms, and raise our valuation of 
essences, to their comparative worth. When 
we have done that, forms will be good and ser- 
viceable ; but they are monstrous delusions and 
breeders of lies, as they are usually valued. 


THE EX-LUNATIC. 
A STORY OF COMMUNITY LIFE, BY H. B. 
Il. 

S there were now several families collected 
and crowded into three small houses, it 
seemed necessary for our own convenience to 
fix upon some place to build a house sufficiently 
large to accommodate the whole. Accordingly, 
the farm then owned by Mr. Francis was pur- 
chased, and the Mansion House built thereon. 
This farm originally belonged with the saw-mill 
property, and proved to be very good land. 
About this time Mr. E. H. Hamilton from Syra- 
cuse, with his family, joined us. He was an 
architect, and had the charge of building the 
Mansior. House. My brother, J. Burt, being a 
carpenter, assisted in the work. Mr. S. Nash 
could work at masonry. Mr. Noyes also took 
the trowel and helped lay the walls and the 
chimneys, and we all with a hearty good will 
could turn our hands to any thing to help build 
the house. Our forty-acre timber lot and saw- 
mill now came in play to furnish building ma- 
terials; and here I had an opportunity to use 
my skill in running the circular saw, and pro- 
ducing all the lath and shingles needed for the 

building. 
I entered into the work with all my enthusi- 
asm. ‘The anticipation I had entertained when 
I first joined my brother, of having steady 





employment with the buzz-saw, was now real- 
ized, and the pleasure I felt in thus helping 
to build a Community home, was more than I 
ean describe. Before this (as I mentioned in 
my other story), the way things were going all 
seemed to work against me; but now how diff- 
erent my circumstances! All things seemed 
to work for my good. I realized the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of an hundred-fold in the 
blessings and enjoyments that I received. The 
change was in me. My soul was in health and 
prosperity, and I could go on my way rejoic- 
ing. Finding many loving hearts engaged in 
the same enterprise, we could now eat our 
“ meat [or fruit] with gladness and singleness of 
heart.” We went on and built the house, trust- 
ing in God for the means to pay for it. Other 
families from different parts united with us. 
We all had one common interest and one pur- 
pose, to glorify God; and though for a time, in 
a worldly point of view, things looked rather 
dark, yet faith in God sustained us; nor did he 
disappoint our trust. I recollect at one time 
we had sawed and packed away in the basement 
of the old saw-mill about 40,000 laths, and as 
they had been for a considerable time in a damp 
place, some of them were spoiling from mildew. 
Mr. Cragin was sent to Oneida and neighboring 
villages to make market for them, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing; and so our funds for that time 
were replenished. 

It was about this time, while we were living 
in three separate dwellings, that the women’s 
short dress first originate¢é. I remember very 
well the time that Mrs. Cragin and Mrs. Har- 
riet A. Noyes made each of them a short dress 
at the old log-house, and wore them across the 
street to the Burt house. We were nearly all 
of us taken by surprise, not knowing anything 
of the move previously. The dress, however, 
was very much liked, was soon adopted by the 
rest of the women, and is now generally worn 
in all our Communes and by many of our hired 
employes. Its convenience for out-door labor 
and exercise makes it very popular... When 
building the Mansion House, a great part of the 
lathing was done by our women in this dress. 

After we had built the Mansion House we 
were for some time in rather straightened cir- 
cumstances. The water-power that drove the 
saw-mill, shingle-mill, and lath-mill was then 
our greatest and almost only source of income. 
In order to make the most of this, it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Cragin and John R. Miller that 
we cut off the smaller hemlock trees from our 
timber lot ( the large ones having already been 
disposed of), and manufacture them into fence- 
pickets and lath. These were cash articles and 
in good demand at the mill. The project was 
approved and entered into at once. The small 
trees were cut into logs of suitable length and 
drawn to the saw-mill and there s!it through once 
by the saw-mill saw, and then passed along to the 
large circular cross-cut saw, to be sawed the right 
length for pickets and lath. I had the charge of 
the circular saws; and when the shingle-ma- 
chine was running, together with the picket and 
lath machines, we did quite a business, giving 
employment to another man besides myself and 
two or three boys. It was asource of great 
pleasure to be able at the close of the week to 
carry the funds I had taken at this business 
during the week, amounting to $30 or $40, and 
hand them to J. R. Miller, our financier, at the 


Saturday evening meeting. On receiving it Mr. 
Miller would say witha smile, “ This is the 
best ship that comes in now-a-days; about the 
only ship that brings us any money.” Here 
again I experienced the blessings of Community 
life; no pay that I had ever received for labor in 
the world was anything to be compared with 
this. The happiness I felt in making others 
happy was greater than all that money had ever 
produced. A word here for J. R. Miller. He 
was a man to be greatly loved ; a man of faith 
in the darkest times ; one always ready to help 
with a kind word and asmile. He delighted 
in making others happy, was always cheerful 
and buoyant. His presence was sunshine to 
dispel any clouds of darkness that came over us. 
Joyfully I add this tribute to his memory ; for 
“the memory of the just is blessed.” 


THE SEA-SHORE. ~ 


i ere men and two women started day be. 
fore yesterday on an excursion to the 
sea-shore to pick barberries. The demand for 
this fruit for jelly at O. C. on the one hand, and 
for its seeds for raising hedges on the other, 
made this excursion imperative. It was one 
of those expeditions in which the pleasure was 
enhanced by having a strictly business object. 

The morning we started was frosty and gave 
us an affectionate feeling towards shawls and 
overcoats, but the two days occupied by the 
trip were for the most part royal specimens of 
Autumn weather. The trees had donned their 
October uniform of pink and gold. The brill- 
iant sky and waters, and the clean earth, con- 
tributed their utmost to the charm of the jour- 
ney. 

Though the bushes of the barberry seem to 
thrive well in every locality, they perfect their 
fruit best near the sea. The early frost and 
sunshine had already shriveled many of the 
berries, but we were so fortunate as to find our 
required two bushels of tolerably plump ones 
for making jelly, growing in places somewhat 
shaded. 

There are many things that contribute to 
the never-ceasing charm which the sea-shore 
presents. If we look at even the lowest of 
human wants, the demands of alimentiveness, 
we find in the sea the most wonderful and ex- 
tensive supply. A man can literally “pick 
up his living” off from the rocks, and especial- 
ly at the mouths of creeks and rivers. More- 
over he is not obliged to content himself with 
something that will merely hold his soul and 
body together in this case, but he is supplied 
with oysters, a dish that civilization has pro- 
nounced one of the very best. And to cap the 
climax of luxury, each luscious morsel is served 
up on an earthen plate with a close-fitting cov- 
er. A man has only to take off the cover and 
partake. Nature’s crockery is cheap. 

Then, again, if he is willing to “dig or 
scratch for a living,” he has only to wait till 
the tide goes out, and search for “ treasures 
hid in the sand,” in the shape of long clams. 
The sand and shelly earth are, in places, honey- 
combed with holes, the size of each hole indi- 





cating the dimensions of the clam that lies be- 
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neath, awaiting your digging tool. If a man 
is very hungry and has gumption enough to 
make a fire, he can pluck the mussels out of 
the clefts in the rocks, or out of the sedgy 
banks and roast them, and thus obtain a re- 
spectable meal. The cunning man can 
“hook his living” out of the sea, and yet be 
perfectly honest about it. Finally, a more 
wholesale and civilized way of getting from 
the sea a living, is to secure it with nets. 

I do not marvel that the shore of the Sound 
was more densely inhabited by the Indians 
than any other part of New England. The 
sea-shore is a kind nurse to human beings dur- 
ing their infancy. Aside from pen and ink 
records, the huge masses of grass-covered oys- 
ter and clam-shells that are to befound among 
the rocks, attest this fact. 


But it is not to savage life alone that the sea 
is beneficent. Civilization finds its most opu- 
lent home on the sea-shore. The high civili- 
zation of ancient Greece with its proportionally 
great stretch of sea-shore and numerous 
Islands is evidence of this. One immense 
service of the sea to civilized nations is the 
facility that it affords to easy and rapid commu- 
nication. Moreover boats and ships are ca- 
pable of carrying enormous weights at an ex- 
pense that is trifling compared to that of trans- 
porting them on land. Therefore the power 
and wealth attained by such cities as Tyre and 
Syracuse in ancient times, as well as that of 
New York and other sea-board cities in mod- 
ern times, is not so much to be wondered at. 

But the sea is favorable to other arts and 
avocations than that of fishing and transporta- 
tion, which are peculiar to the highest civiliza- 
tion. Large bodies of water are immense store- 
houses of heat, which tend wonderfully to soft- 
en the rigor of winter. The ocean currents 
also carry mild seasons and fruitfulness to 
. lands that would otherwise be hopelessly frost- 
bound. England and Ireland lie in about the 
same latitude as Labrador, and would be equally 
cold were it not for the warm Gulfstream that 
carries part of the heat of the tropics to their 
grateful shores, giving their climate its peculiar 
soft and humid characteristics. On a smaller 
scale we are able to note a wonderful difference 
in the climate by going from a dozen miles in- 
land to the sea-shore in this state. For upwards 
of fifteen years I have observed certain old 
peach trees in East Haven, near the sea-shore, 
that still look as fresh and green, and bear as 
bountifully, as they did when I first saw them. 
This temperate quality of the shore climate 
is one that will be highly appreciated by those 
horticulturists who, like us, have seen the be- 
ginning and end of two generations of inland 
peach trees within that time. Again, the fa- 
cilities for raising all kinds of small fruits, such 
as strawberries and raspberries, as well as 
grapes, seem to be very great near the sea. 

In addition to the climatic advantages of late 
frosts and mild winters,that region is abundantly 
supplied with manures. The production of 
fish-guano is a continually thriving and growing 
business. The sea-weed that fringes all the 





rocks that are washed by the tides makes an ex- 
cellent manure, as well as the grass that grows 
from the bottom of the muddy bays. I am 
told that the farmers go into the water and cut 
the grass with their scythes, and that they have 
no occasion to gather it up with horse-rakes, 
for the tide makes a regular windrow of it on 
the shore. The numerous stacks of salt hay 
that are annually cut from the marshes certain- 
ly do tend to excite my covetousness when I 
think of the yearly expense that attends the 
mulching of strawberries. 

We should also take into the account the 
health-giving qualities of the sea, witkits clean 
beach, and crystal surf to bathe in, and its 
grateful, refreshing breezes. On this account 
alone I am of the opinion that the establish- 
ment of a Community on the sea-shore will at 
some future time be considered a profitable in- 
vestment. Once more, the study of the vege- 
table and animal life that is in the sea, affords 
an almost boundless field for investigation. 
Finally, the variety of clouds, sky and water, 
the musical dash of the surf upon the rocks, 
and the long, swelling roar as each wave dies 
upon the shelving shore, the variety of field, and 
woodland, and foam-capped waves, all make 
never-ceasing themes for the contemplation 
of the poet and painter. Iseldom come from 
the sea without a feeling that I have been im- 
proved by it, and that as a source of enjoy- 
ment it is inexhaustible. H. J. 8. 


CHESTNUTING. 
HAT is so fair as a day in June?” asks 
a poet. Nothing, perhaps, except a 
day in October. 
“Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 

Overhead an azure infinitude of cloudless 
sky ; in the woods a great glory of crimson and 
gold; the sharp outline of the distant hills mel- 
lowed by the warm atmosphere, and over all 
the landscape that peculiar hush—that strange 
quiet, which seems to indicate that nature is in 
such a delicate poise between summer and win- 
ter, that the fall of a leaf would turn the scale. 

Now is the time to go chestnuting. Throw 
aside for an afternoon the routine of work or 
study, and go out into the woods, and let the 
sun warm you through and through, and drink 
in the flavor of the falling leaves, and open your 
eyes and see what a great, genial mother nature 
is, and how she ministers to the palate as well 
as to the eye in this harvest time of the year. 
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If you are a woman, be sure not to go unat- 
tended by at least one of the graver sex. You 
will find him indispensable in climbing trees, 
and dislodging the fruit from inaccessible hights. 
A properly organized man has just that love of 
adventure which prompts him to ascend to the 
topmost bough, and pluck from thence the 
largest and rarest nuts which the tree has to be- 
stow. If you are a man, neglect not to associ- 
ate with yourself certain of the fairer sex; for 
in searching for the fruit at the toot of the tree, 
under fallen leaves and other obstructions, they 
are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 

There is something after all, a little arduous in 
the attempt to climb a chestnut tree. This is 
doubly true, if there are no limbs within twenty 
feet of the ground. You hesitate for a moment, 
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but a furtive smile on the lips of one of your 
companions goads you into action. There isa 
half-concealed taunt in that smile—a tinge of 
incredulity as to your powers, that stimulates 
your manliness. You will demonstrate that you 
are equal to the emergency. So you march boldly 
at the tree, clasp its trunk in a close embrace, 
and work your way laboriously toward the 
nearest limb, like a bear climbing a pole. 
You reach the desired point at last, and seat 
yourself in a state of semi-exhaustion. There 
isa sad rent in the skirt of your coat, and an- 
other in one of your sleeves near the elbow, your 
hat has fallen off, and your locks are disheveled ; 
your stockings admit many views of the flesh 
underneath ; and to crown your discomfort, the 
smile which stimulated you at first, is no longer 
covert, but has swelled into a half-suppressed, 
but still unmistakable laugh. You become 
aware that your appearance borders on the lu- 
dicrous, and to obviate comment, you seek to 
screen yourself from observation by hastily 
clambering up where the limbs are thicker and 
the foliage denser. 

A pole is a good thing to have on such an 
occasiun. One of wholesome length, too, by 
means of which you can reach the ends of 
branches otherwise inaccessible, and where, in 
tantalizing security, reposes the ripest fruit of 
the tree. No amount of shaking will bring it 
to the ground: it must be soundly beaten, and 
with an unsparing hand. This operation is not 
always a safe one; it is often perilous, and re- 
quires nerve. You see a tempting bunch of nuts 
at the end of the limb, just beyond the reach of 
your pole. You venture out on the limb, loose 
your hold of the tree, and strike a fierce blow 
at the fruit. You miss, and barely save your- 
selfa twenty or thirty feet tumble, by grasping 
a branch which providentially lies within reach 
above your head. Our acquaintance Simonides 
was less fortunate. The limb which he grasped 
proved rotten, and he fell prone to the -earth, 
dislocating his shoulder, and making a very un- 
pleasant hiatus in his os frontis. This is one of 
the perils of chestnuting. What manly exer- 
cise, indeed, has not its dangers ? 

By the time you have dislodged the last nut, 
you are at the top of the tree. The subtly 
swaying motion of the branches is delightfully 
soothing; and you look down with a serene 
complacency upon your companions who are 
groveling about under your feet. There is an 
exhilaration in great altitudes, which the unam- 
bitious lowlander never knows. He who has 
once scaled the summit of Mount Blanc, never 
afterward sinks to his former level. Even in 
the top of a chestnut-tree is this influence felt ; 
the earth seems remote, the heavens near ; you 
long to mount higher, and leave forever behind 
the care and uneasiness of this world. But 
heaven is not to be reached in this way, nor in 
any way which isolates us from mankind. Of 
this you are reminded by the voices which pen- 
etrate the leafy screen that separates you from 
the earth, disturb your reverie, and remind you 
that you are not yet divorced from this world, 
with all its incidents, painful as well as pleasing. 


Then you essay todescend. Itis nota wholly 
comfortable process. “ Facilis est descensus 
Averni,” says the mellifluous old Roman poet ; 
but the descent from a chestnut tree is anything 
but “ facilis.” You put your foot down care- 
fully, and feel about for a resting-place. When 
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you secure it you examine cautiously, to see 
that it be not dry or rotten. A failure to ob- 
serve this precaution may thrust upon you the 
fate of Simonides, or mayhap a worse. Slowly 
you approach terra firma, resisting the seductive 
lure of gravitation, till you reach the lower 
limb of the tree. Here you pause, for it is well 
nigh twenty feet to earth. You resolve upon a 
new and bolder route, and creep squirrel-like out 
toward the end of the limb. It bends with 
your weight, but nothing daunted you keep on. 
It cracks, and begins to break, but with a heroic 
leap, you land safely on the grass at the foot of 
the tree, a little out of breath with your exer- 
tion, but sound in wind and limb. After all 
your skyward imaginings, the earth seems a 
wholesome resting-place ; and as you lie supine 
on the ground and look up through the leaves 
into the blue above, your loftier aspirations give 
place to a quiet content, more gtateful to the 
heart than the most unbounded ambition. 


Here your companions gather around you, 
and each from her basket, or hat, or apron, con- 
tributes her accumulations to the common fund ; 
and you saunter slowly home as the golden sun- 
light fades away into the west, and the length- 
ening shadows creep across the plain. 

C. & J 


“THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE.” 


Our new edition of this work seems to be received 
with general favor, not only by those for whom it 
was especially designed, but by the reading public 
at large. Here is what some of the papers say about 
it: 

As a practical treatise on wood-craft, hunting, fish- 
ing, traps, boats, and life in the woods, this is the 
best book we ever saw, and the cheapest. It is use- 
ful to the farmer as well as the sportsman.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


Altogether a very readable book, and one which 
must be most useful to those engaged in the pursuit 
which it describes.—Springfield Republican. 

Standard authority on Trapping, Hunting and 
Fishing, and the most complete work of the kind in 
America—worthy of a place in every library.— 
Phrenological Journal. 

We have been intensely interested in its perusal. 
The style is easy and natural, and it contains much 
valuable information.— Newfield Gazette. 


Its illustrations are quite numerous, and of a style 
creditable to the “Community” by which it is pub- 
lished.—Rural New Yorker. 


TWO SORTS OF MIRACLES. 


hes papers of late contain some remarkable state- 
ments concerning the alleged power of certain 
individuals to heal the sick. The two following are 
specimens : 

Dr. Newton, from Newport, R. I., performed some 
remarkable cures in Clarkville yesterday. He is a 
Spiritualist, and professes to have the healing power 
of Christ.— Oneida Paper. 

In regard to the cures said to have been effected 
by Jacob, the French Zouave, I have talked with 
several seemingly intelligent persons who positively 
declare themselves to have been given over as incura- 
ble by physicians, whose name and address they cite, 
and to have been cured by the “ fluidic” action of this 
man.— Cor. of the Nation. 

These reported cures, the truth of which we do 
not dispute, are to the subjects of them, of course, as 
good as if they had been wrought by calomel. And 
so far as they tend to knock out of men’s minds the 
materialistic theory of disease, and point to the ac- 
tion of magnetic or invisible will-power as a thera- 
peutic agent, they are leading in the right direction. 
Those persons who receive these stories of healing, 
can have nothing to say against the miracles of 
Christ. 

But when we come to place these cures of Jacob 
and Newton beside those of Jesus, we find a radical 
and immense difference between them. The modern 
healers, and those who seek them, aim only at the 
restoration of the body. In this respect the system 





of will-cure, if it be a system, is on the same level 
with drug-medication or water-cure. It seeks the 
same object, viz., relief from physical maladies, only 
with more refined means. 

The system of Christ, or the faith-cure as prac- 
ticed by him, on the other hand, sought first of all 
the salvation of the soul, and made the healing of 
the body only an accompaniment of reform in the 
character. The word by which Jesus healed, was, 
“ Thy SINS BE FORGIVEN thee!” The same act which 
cured the leper of his disease, also purged his spirit 
from sin; and this was the main effect which was 
sought by Christ in the exercise of his power. The 
external healing came as the effect of the inward 
conversion. 

The test of real value, then, by which to try heal- 
ing mediums of every kind, is this: Do they operate 
mainly fom the benefit of the body, or the soul? If 
the latter, they are genuine ; if the former, they are 
spurious, and misleading in proportion to their ap- 
parent display of power. 


THE “MORAL WAR.” 


TE must inform our readers that a “ moral 
war” has been commenced against the O. C. 
in the newspapers at the village of Oneida. We 
have heard rumbling in that direction for some 
weeks, but have barely alluded to it in the Crrcv- 
LAR; for we hoped it might pass away without call- 
ing for any attention from us; especially us we were 
assured by many of the leading citizens’ of Oneida 
that it was not generally sympathized with there. 
But as the hostilities continue, and threaten to be- 
come sé¢rious, we find it to be our duty to commence 
reporting them. 
‘COLLISION OF THE MIDLAND RAILROAD WITH THE 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


The way the war began, was this: Some weeks 
ago, the movement for building what is called the 
Midland Railroad, started a great excitement at 
Oneida. That road, as many of our readers doubt- 
less know, is to run from Oswego to New York, and 
is to intersect the Central Railroad in the region of 
Lenox. The citizens of Oneida were of course 
zealous for getting the route laid through their vil- 
lage; and for that purpose undertook to raise a large 
subscription to the stock of tlie road. A committee 
of six gentlemen was sent to the O. C., four miles 
distant, to induce us to subscribe. After some days 
of consideration and consultation, we concluded that 
our duty was to decline, which we did in respect- 
ful terms. Our reasons for declining were mainly 
these two: 1. Weare laboring at the present time 
under a heavy debt, with large expenses for hired 
help and family subsistence; and had just deter- 
mined to contract and forego many private outlays 
that seemed quite necessary, when this Railroad 
temptation came upon us. In this situation, we did 
not think it prudent to increase our debt by a specu- 
lative investment. 2. We havealways made it a rule 
not to entangle ourselves with any of the great Stock 
Companies, for reasons similiar to those which have 
prevented our joining any political party; and on 
this ground we were unwilling to be drawn into the 
excitements and rivalries which must attend such a 
scheme as that of the Midland Railroad. 


Immediately after we announced our refusal, 
both of the papers at Oneida opened fire upon us. 
The Republican paper remonstrated with us sharply, 
but in terms not very offensive; and did not repeat 
its attack. But the Democratic paper commenced 
in this style: 


THE MIDLAND RAILROAD AND THE ONEIDA COM- 
MUNITY. 


*« * *  * The Oneida Community 
are of that class, who, ee ready to take all the 
advantages that the Midlan i will offer us 
in its freight competition and otherwise, have de- 
clined to take any stock in the road, though abun- 
dantly able to do so—thinking, no doubt, that the 
public-spirited business men of Oneida are deter- 
mined, even at their own great inconvenience, to 
raise the amount allotted to this town. 

The question now arises for serious consideration, 
whether the inhabitants of Madison Co. ere to quiet- 
ly submit to and tolerate the growth in their midst of 
so infamous an institution 4s the Oneida Community, 
without insisting upon their discharging at least a 





part of their public duty, while we have the disgrace 
of winking at their private and social corruption. 
The public sentiment which has been quite dormant, 
is oe to be aroused against the rottenness of 
this piebald crew, and it behooves every man who is 
held responsible in part for allowing these worse than 
Mormons to dwell in their county, to see that they 
be brought to justice, &., &. ; 

Since this attack, two more articles in the same 
vein have appeared in the Democratic paper. Inall 
of them the threat is implied, as it is plainly ex- 
pressed in the above, that if we do not “ stand and 
deliver” a good round subscription to the Midland 
Railroad, we shall be swept from the earth by a del- 
uge of “ holy horror.” 

THE BASE OF OPERATIONS. 

What there is in these three articles besides the 
above threat, may be summed up in this: They 
show by citations from our publications, and by re- 
ports of facts (true or false), that we do not observe 
the rules of marriage, but have a different way of 
doing family business from the rest of the world. 
We supposed that this was nothing new. Indeed, 
according to the showing of these very articles, this 
“awful state of things” has not only been well known 
to the people around us for the last twenty years, 
but was fully brought to the official cognizance of 
the magistracy of Madison and Oneida Counties, as 
long ago as 1850. But the complaints at that time, 
after the freest examination of our people, were dis- 
missed ; and when we announced in an address to 
the public, that we had not the remotest idea of re- 
sisting the law or the magistrates, or even public 
opinion ; and that if the people among whom we 
dwelt should signify distinctly that they regarded 
our institution as a nuisance, we were ready to with- 
draw; our neighbors readily signed a document ex- 
pressing entire confidence in us as wholesome, moral 
people; and some of the most respectable of them 
freely said, that they regarded it as a blessing to 
have us in their midst. When matters took this 
turn, we dismissed the idea of leaving (though we 
had previously commenced preparations for doing 
so), and, supposing the question of toleration settled, 
we went to work and have since erected many ex- 
pensive buildings, and established various large busi- 
nesses. Now, after seventeen years of peaceable citi- 
zenship, during which time we have not changed, 
except to improve our ways, we suddenly have the 
news from the pressat Oneida, that our sexual insti- 
tutions are dreadfully out of joint, and that we are 
to be tried again on the old charge. And the reason 
as, that we don’t take stock in the Midland Railroad! 

THE HORSE BARN. 

The mysterious thing about all thisis that while 
the Oneida press has always, heretofore, treated us 
pleasantly and respectfully, now, under this Mid- 
land Railroad influence, or for some other reason, it 
comes down upon us “like a thousand of brick,” or 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. What does 
it mean ? we ask ourselves; What can the matter be ? 
There must be something behind the Midland Rail- . 
road. Well, after looking it all over and under, we 
remember that within the last year, we have convert- 
ed an old Horse Barn that stood in front of the O. C. 
Mansion house@into a small Store, for the convenience 
of ourselves and our employes; and folks say that 
somebody is afraid of competition! That's what’s the 
matter! Ifthe Midland Railroad should be knocked 
in the head by this collision, the disaster with all its 
consequences, will be clearly traceable to our old 
Horse Barn ! 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE EXCRETION 
oF UREA. An inaugural Thesis presented to 
the Examining Committee and Faculty of the 
Medical Institution of Yale College, for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. By Theodore Richards 
Noyes, M. D. 

The foregoing is the title of a paper printed in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences for Octo- 
ber. It was written, as its title indicates, by one of 
our medical students as a graduating thesis, em- 
bodying the results of experiments made by the 
writer while studying in the Medical Department 
of Yale College. The researches consisted of a 
daily quantitative analysis of the yrea excreted by 
four persons selected for the purpose, extending over 
a period of more than a month. The results in 
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general, show that moderate exercise does not ma- 
terially increase the quantity of urea excreted. Con 
trary to previous experiments, sleep was found to 
diminish the excretion, instead of augmenting it. 
The treatise gives evidence of careful observation, 
and a good degree of critical analysis on the part 
of the writer. 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN is the title of a new 
eight page quarto published at New York by the 
American Industrial League. It is issued monthly, 
and advocates the Protective Policy, in opposi- 
tion to that of Free Trade. 


THE LIABILITIES OF CIVILIZATION. 


T is useless to deny that there are some risks at- 
tending civilization. Give a man the right to 
think for himself, and he will not always think as his 
fathers have done before him, or as society demands 
that he shall think. Now and then a new idea will 
assert itself; sometimes, alas, in point-blank antago- 
nism to preconceived notions. Many of our good 
old time-worn institutions which have grown so 
green and mossy with age, and which seem so sacred 
to untutored minds, are liable to be rudely dis- 
turbed by the advent of free thought and free speech. 
It was a rough shock to the quiet, easy, old-fashioned 
system of stage-coach traveling, to introduce the lo- 
comotive and the express train. It is true that the 
traveling public have survived the change, and are 
even the better for it; but the disturbance at first 
was none the less uncomfortable to a large class of 
persons who loved the easy jog-trot of the old sys- 
tem. 

Well, if we accept civilization, and aspire to place 
ourselves in its van, we must accept it with all its 
consequences. The right to think is not, even among 
its strongest advocates, always attended with the re- 
sults which they desire. Indeed, it often leads to 
practical conclusions very repugnant to the wishes 
of those who are its warmest partisans. It is getting 
to be the fashion to allow women to think; but 
a staunch Presbyterian would consider it a great 
misfortune if his wife should join the Methodist 
church; and still worse if she should become a 
Catholic. And yet who can say that such things as 
these are not the direct results of giving to woman 
the privilege of free thought? If we go back a 
hundred years, we find that no such thing was per- 
mitted ; that the wife did as her lord willed, for bet- 
ter or for worse; but there is no disguising the fact 
that we are fast outgrowing this order of things, and 
that even women are beginning to think for them- 
selves. 

This is a practical inconvenience which seems to 
be inseparable from free thought and general toler- 
ation, and therefore should be submitted to with a 
good grace by the citizens of a country which prides 
itself on these virtues. Just now some of the fore- 
most minds in the nation are warmly advocating fe- 
male suffrage. We sometimes wonder if these men 
have bethought themselves of all the possible or 
even probable consequences of giving woman the 
ballot. Has it ever occurred to them that the mar- 
riage relation might suffer badly in consequence? 
The coming Presidential election promises to be one 
of the most severe political contests the nation has 
ever known. If then, as Mr. Greeley suggests, Mr. 
Biggs is a strong Republican and Mrs. Biggs an ar- 
dent Democrat, and both are allowed a share in the 
national politics, what will be the effect on the mat- 
rimonial relation? Will Mr. Biggs take to his bosom 
at night a person whom all day long he has de- 
nounced as corrupt, selfish and treacherous? And 
will Mrs. Biggs bestow her warmest embraces upon 
a man whom she considers as unscrupulously labor- 
ing to overthrow the constitution and the govern- 
ment? It is useless to expect that husband and wife 
will always go hand in hand to the polls, vote the 
same ticket, and return to their fireside in tranquil 
harmony. Many will do this, no doubt; but,there 
are very many women in the country in whom the 
sense of power acquired with the right of suffrage, 
would breed an indisposition to submit to any dic- 
tation, even that of a husband, as to the manner in 
which their privilege should be exercised. 

There can be no possible doubt that the giving of 





the ballot to woman will be a severe shock to the mar- 
riage relation. And yet who can avert the wave 
which is steadily and surely drifting us in that di- 
rection? If women are allowed to think on political 
matters, they will get into a way of thinking which 
will force them to think on social subjects, whether 
they will or no. it is really a good deal more im- 
portant that a woman should know that she is being 
made a slave of by some man to whom the custom 
of society has given her, than that she should exer- 
cise the right of saying that she wishes Samuel 
Jones, instead of John Smith, to be president or gov- 
ernor. 

And yet this is only the legitimate result of that 
universal toleration upon which as a nation, we 
vaunt ourselves; and every man who considers 
such liberty of thought a good and desirable 
thing, should not quarrel with the.results.. If I my- 
self am orthodox, and my wife chooses to believe 
with the Catholics or Spiritualists, or even with 
the Oneida Community, how shall I gainsay her, if 
I am a consistent advocate of toleration? True, it 
may change to discord our nuptial harmonies, and 
possibly destroy the marriage tie itself; still if I am 
true to principle, I cannot complain. It is one of 
the consequences of living in a free country, and 
must be digested along with the many benefits of such 
a condition. If Mr. Biggs or myself wish for a dif- 
ferent state of things, we are both entirely at liberty 
to go to Turkey, or Japan, or any country where the 
customs of society give the husband unlimited con- 
trol over the wife, and take to ourselves spouses who 
would never think of disputing our lordly wills. 
But if we prefer to join the vanguard of civilization, 


let us accept its liabilities, even though it should re- | 


sult in the discovery that our social systern is very. 
much decayed, and sadly in need of reconstruction. 
Cc. 8 J. 


BROKENNESS. 
WITHIN this leaf, to every eye 
So little worth, doth hidden lie 
Most rare and subtle fragrancy. 
Wouldst thou its secret strength unbind ? 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 
In this dull stone, so poor and bare 
Of shape or lustre, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel rare! 
But first must skilful hands essay, 
With file and flint, to clear away 
The film which hides its fire from day. 
This leaf! this stone! it is thy heart; 
It must be crushed by pain and smart; 
It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art, 
Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 
—Shadow of the Rock. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
IV. 
THE TETE NOIR. 

Fhe breakfast, July 17, we commenced our 

return march from Chamounix to Martigny, by 
way of the Tete Noir pass. The distance to be walked 
was 22 miles. The first four or five miles of the route 
was the same by which we came into the valley; 
but at the head of the glen the path diverged to the 
left, and, passing round the Col de Balme, entered the 
Col path again on the other side of the mountain, 
near the hamlet and glacier of Triente. This route 
follows a stream for a considerable distance, and 
without having any sharp ascent, is wonderfully 
grand in the scenery of the near cliffs. It enters, at 
one place, a narrow gorge where stupendous preci- 
pices wall it in on either side. The rock fronting us 
across the torrent on our left, my comrade judged to 
be at least 3,000 feet high, and appeared almost per- 
pendicular. At another place, we could look down 
upon Swiss farm-houses far below us, on a small shelf 
or shoulder of the mountain. The temptation which 
every one has to roll stones down a declivity, must 
here be rigorously repressed, in consideration of the 
possible consequences to unseen dwellers below. 
One of the first laws on the statute book of Switzer- 





land is, or should be, Thou shalt not roll stones. 
A MULISH MONOPOLY. 

On our way, we encountered tourists on mule-back 
and afoot. We passed pleasant greetings with an 
Alp-loving Englishman whom we had before met at 
Ouchy, and with a young Bostonian who was walk- 
ing, alpenstock in hand, towards Martigny. The way 
was not, apparently, intended for a wagon road; 
there were no marks of such service; yet a party of 
English gentlemen and ladies had secured a horse and 
wagon at Chamounix, and were venturing to make 
the journey on wheels. This being an infringement 
of what the mule-owning guides considered their 
monopoly, they resented the attempt, and we found 
in some parts of the route, logs, stumps and stones 
drawn into the narrow track to obstruct the travelers. 
The Englishmen exploded with anger at these inter- 
ruptions. With little trouble, however, they were 
removed, and the party got through safely. 

THE AVALANCHE’S TRACK. 

In curving round the mountain, our path became 
bordered with precipices, and at length struck right 
into the face of the projecting cliff, through a tunnel 
of a few rods length. At this part of the route, we 
found frequent half-effaced inscriptions on the road- 
side rock, recording the place where a guide ora 
traveler had lost his life. The following is an in- 
scription of this kind, which I copied: 

“Tei le 13th Mars, 1861, a peri sous wne avalanche 
DosITHEE ComTE Des Houcues, age 18 ans. Pas- 
sants, priez pour lui.’ [Here, on the 13th March, 
1861, perished under an avalanche, Dosithée Count 
Des Houches, aged 18 years. Traveler, pray for 
him.] 

Doubtless, the time of most danger is in the fall 
or spring, when snow is on the ground. In win- 
ter, I think the path would be mostiy impassable. 
Soon after noting these memorials of sudden death, 
a stone from some unknown height came bounding 
into the road immediately before us. Whether it 
was started by an unseen person, or was one of the 
constitutional symptoms of the place, we could not 
determine. But for the moment it produced a slight 
hastening of our march. 

A SOUND TOOTH. 

We passed through a poor little hamlet, whose 
open church-door disclosed the tinsel ornamentations 
of a Catholic shrine ; after that, we met a company 
of black-gowned priests. Then we came to a way- 
side hotel, where the ever-present, rosy-faced Eng- 
lishman and his family were taking their lunch, 
while their mules blocked the narrow passage he- 
fore the door. The travelers’ room of the hotel gave 
us a glimpse of a London newspaper, and was orna- 
mented by several chamois’ heads nailed to the wall. 
Finally, we came to the last descent, which, by a 
series of almost interminable zigzags led down to 
Martigny, from whence, on the following day, we 
took the railroad for Lake Geneva. On the right, 
we hud the turbid rivulet of the upper Rhone; on 
the left, we passed the snowy cataract of the Pisse- 
Vache; while —-s5<s<:s 
that most as- ‘~~ 
tonishing Al 
pine diamond. ; 
the Dent du 
Midi, [Southern 
Tooth] towered 
skyward, far DENT DU MIDI. 
above us and the surrounding peaks. 

A SURPRISE. 

The approach to Lake Geneva from the direction 
of Berne, is worth a word of description. The coun- 
try passed over by the railroad is rather high and 
cold—a dairy region, with pastures, meadows and 
woods, somewhat like the northern farming districts 
of New England. As we rode on, the scenery be- 
came more common-place and prosaic, and we had 
almost forgotten that we were not passing through a 
back town in Vermont, when we plunged into a 
long and gloomy tunnel. The emerging from that 
tunnel was like the sudden transfer to another world. 
The scene changed asif by enchantment. Far up 
on the side of 8 mountain we sped along, looking 
down on a lovely lake at its foot, while the sunny 
slope on both sides of us was covered with vineyards 
as far as the eye could reach. In suddenness and 
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completeness, this burst from a cavern into the vine- 
covered amphitheatre of Lake Geneva, equals the 
scenic surprise of a theatre. 


A PICTURE-LANDSCAPE. 

The whole atmosphere of this region is one of sen- 
suous sentiment. The color of the lake (a lively 
blue), its placidity, and all its environs, are not like 
real life, but like a picture. No work is seen on this 
water; no vulgar, dirty commerce; no wind even, 
seems to ruffle its serene bosom. The few small 
steamboats that ply on it, move with a gentle grace. 
A painted sky, a painted glassy lake, the gleaming 
white of villas along its shore, Chillon , Vevay, Lau- 
sanne; everything is pictorial. Work hardly seems 
to be work here. Even the washerwomen who 
stand by the lake and wash, catch the artistic tone 
and form part of the picture. Leisure, ease, ele- 
gance, with, it must be added, a tinge of sleepiness 
and ennui, are stamped on the social aspect. What- 
ever else may be out of sight, that which the traveler 
mainly sees, is vineyards, quiet hotels, quiet well- 
dressed men, women and children, and the grand- 
eurs of the surrounding mountains. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXIII. 

F “all is well that ends well,” we have occasion 

to speak well of our campaign in Missouri; for it 
ended pleasantly, at least to those who survived. 
Our last march was over an excellent road, which 
was but one of the indications of the good character 
of the people of that quarter. Our way, too, was 
through inspiring scenery of wincing valleys and 
laughing streams which ran merrily on to the “ father 
of waters,” whither we gladly hied to embark for the 
objective purpose which we had in view even when 
we enlisted; viz., the recovery of the Mississippi. 
The rebellion, by closing that river, had power to 
make terms for the great, free northwest, and was 
saying by its attitude, Go with us, or we will ruin 
you. 

With the river shut up, the great pioneer popula- 
tion of the far west, had no market for the immense 
productions of the rich prairies. Exorbitant freights 
compelled them to burn their corn for fuel, or sell it 
for ten cents a bushel; to use their golden butter to 
lubricate their wagon-wheels, or sell it for fivecents a 
pound. At the same time that the people of the east 
were paying the famine prices of the war, the Towa 
farmer yas selling his eggs for one half the price per 
bushel that the Massachusetts factory-man was pay- 
ing for his potatoes. This, with the moral terrors of 
the domination of a social and political system which 
was animated by principles of barbarism, induced 
Iowa to send a larger and better class of her citizens 
into the army, than any other state. ‘‘ Vicksburg” 
was continually upon the lips of the farmers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, teachers, and ministers who passed 
that “winter of discontent” as privates, gnawing 
their “ hard tack” among the ruffian-breeding wilds 
of Missouri. 

And now it was charming April weather, and our 
surroundings and material comforts, which have so 
much to do with the morale and temper of men, 
were much improved ; and the rumors that we were 
to make a part of the grand army which was to 
clear the river and take Vicksburg, inspired an en- 
thusiasm which foretold the doom of the most gi- 
gantic conspiracy of history. How happy and 
thanktul the sunshine and the hope of victory made 
us, could be read in the pride and cheer of the 
tramp and swing with which the men in blue and 
steel marched at midday up the hill that overlooked 
the old French town of St. Genevieve. This emi- 
nence presented a view of the broad river, now at 
flood-time, stretching grandly away to where the 
gun-boats and transportation steamers with their 
glistening stars and stripes, were seen loaded with 
the troops, munitions and supplies which belonged 
to the chief enterprise of the western war. Lusty 
hurrahs mingled with the noise of fife and drum, to 
which each step kept time, in the confidence of vic- 
tories to come; and the very horses showed their 
sympathy by putting on the martial airs which are 
as natural to them as to men; and their feet kept ex- 


act time to the rhythm which vibrated in every sen- 
tient nerve of the moving host. 

We passed through the town and up on to a high 
hill upon the river bank, and made our camps in a 
lovely grove. The hill ended on the river side in a 
high, perpendicular bluff. The view from it includ- 
ed a stretch of the magnificent, unclaimed forest of 
the “American Bottom,” the rich heritage which 
we were sent to redeem for the future homes of a 
hundred millions of free and happy people who are 
destined in a generation of this age of steam and 
lightning, to make it a garden as rich in develop- 
ment as it is in resources. 

Our enthusiasm was as fervent as that of the cru- 
saders of old, whiie yet it was far more rational ; for 
while they went to rescue an empty tomb, whose 
glory had passed to the heavens long before, we went 
in the providence ef the risen Savior, whose mission 
was “to open the prison doors” and point the way 
of dead souls to the resurrection of the truth. 

The charming, high, open grove of our encamp- 
ment was the property of a wealthy secessionist who, 
report said, had refused twenty-five thousand dollars 
offered for it by an aristocrat for a building-spot for 
a palatial residence. It was said that the owner for- 
bade us to encamp there; but the unsightly stumps 
left on the spot by the vandal spirit which is insep- 
arable from armies, are monuments like the ten 
thousand other scars upon the southern land, of the 
fact that they whé declared that the black man had 
no rights which they were bound to respect, there- 
by called down upon themselves the terrible judg- 
ments of lawless force, against which their puny 
protest was no stay. The soldiers of that expedition 
never can forget the rest and refreshment of those 
two weeks’ repose upon the sunny side of our fickle 
fortune. 

Then a new steamboat from Pittsburg, whose cap- 
tain was the owner, and who regretted but could not 
resist the charter of his boat for our transportation, 
was moored at the foot of the bluff, and we were 
ordered aboard. My mare, who had always depend- 
ed upon her own means of locomotion, with never 
a thought of riding herself, snorted disdainfully at 
the river craft when invited to go aboard, and shook 
her head, as much as to say, “No; you don’t catch 
me giving up my assured standing upon terra firma 
and trusting myself to any such new-fangled concern 
as that.” Neither leading nor driving, coaxing or 
whipping were of any avail. She had a mind of 
her own about it; and when, after a great flurry and 
by the gratuitous help which a crowd is ever ready 
to offer in such cases, she was cornered and crowded 
upon the plank, and still declined to advance, the 
guard tried the virtue of pricking her with their 
bayonets, her bloodshot eyes darted sparks of insane 
fury, and she dashed ashore in uncontrollable rage 
and fear. 

In the midst of my dilemma the captain came out 
and told me that as soon as quiet was restored, if I 
would take the bridle loosely on my arm, and without 
giving the horse any attention, walk quietly aboard, 
she would be sure to follow ; “but” said he, “if you 
look around in her face she will back out at once.” 
I obeyed his instructions, and it was as he had said. 
The mention of this little incident may help others 
in a similar case, or even illustrate more important 
struggles to those who have had the experience to 
which it applies. 

“This is the way to march, after all,’ said the 
soldiers gleefully, as stacking their muskets upon the 
decks they sat down upon their knapsacks or sport- 
ed about the boat at pleasure, while with full head 
and flying flag we dashed down the river. 

Occasionally, a passing boat hailed us with cheers, 
which were duly returned. Sometimes the people 
of the villages upon the river-banks, exhibited their 
sympathy with our cause by waving their hats. At 
one place the women took off their aprons and way- 
ed them over their heads. Our band replied by play- 
ing Yankee Doodle, and the boys said that they knew 
those women had soldier friends in our army. At 
other places, the sullen indifference of the people 
was construed as a sign of secession proclivities. At 


one place a man made a sign of disrespect, and one 
of our soldiers fired at him to resent the insult. 





A ride upon the upper deck of a steamer by moon- 





light, is appreciated by those who are 30 favored. 
To tell how we enjoyed it, would be superfluous to 
those who have had the experience; and to those 
who have not, it would be only a repetition of hack- 
neyed terms to attempt it. Power, peace, and glory 
express the delight. Power, in the shock and tre- 
mor of the engine, which is felt through the entire 
vessel as she ploughs through the yielding flood; 
peace, in the vision of the placid repose of the 
glassy waters, symbolizing the great “‘ peace which 
is like a river;” glory, in the mild prismatic light 
which reveals just enough to create a variety of en- 
chanting visions, such as the harsh matter-of-fact 
daylight makes impossible ; visions which are rather 
in the seer than in the things seen. Pleasant nights 
were some of those which we spent in passing that 
thousand miles to attempt to link a lost nation to its 
principles by force. Did we succeed? 

In sharp contrast with those calm, moonlight nights 
were the dark and stormy ones, when we were rush- 
ing into the darkness, and were pierced through by 
the terrible “northers” which are peculiar to the 
South; for be it known to those who covet the mild 
climate of the “sunny South,” that it has winds 
which chill to the bone, more bitterly than the blasts 
of the northeast coast. 

The turmoil of the elements, the turbid waters re- 
vealed in patches by our lights, the apprehension of 
masked batteries which passing boats frequently en- 
countered, and which might be already bearing on 
us a3 we brushed the overhanging trees in a sweep 
of the channel against the shore, or as we ran 
aground at midnight in mid-river, upon a new bar or 
snag not yet marked upon the chart; these were 
some of the incidents of the trip. In a week of such 
voyaging, in which we touched at several places 
where the government had forts garrisoned by the 
accumulating army, we came to wharf one clear 
morning at sunrise, before Memphis, Tennessee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“RUNNING BACKWARD.” 
Mansfield, Pa., Oct. 9, 1867. 

DEAR CrrcuLaR :—I have recently become much 
interested in the Home-Talks of J. H. N. One 
reason is, they seem to fall in the line of some 
special experiences I am having. The talks on 
“Touching Bottom,” and “Running Backward,” 
illustrate much of my case. It seems to me that 
the moral paradox presented in the ideas of moving 
forward and backward at the same time, is true , 
though the experience is a subtle one, because it be- 
longs to, and is realized in the interior life of the 
soul; it is transcendental truth, because it pertains 
to the life which is “hid with Christ, in God.” 
What the world sees of this compound or complex 
action, is just enough to confuse and confound their 
ideas. Yet, how beautiful, nay, how glorious, is it, 
as cited in the movements and experience of Paul} 
Against the world, in spirit; with, and leading the 
world in action! with the simple pietist, that sub- 
mits all to God; against him, in his moody droning, 
waiting on providence to supply material comforts 
without codperative action: “not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” “ All things to 
all men, that we may save some.” Paul had in 
view, in his compound action, salvation and the 
glory of God. He gloried in the “cross,” was 
humble, and still progressive. Dear friends, you are 
right; and by the grace of God in Jesus Christ I 
am yours for the truth, and forever. 2. Bi. 


THE PRE-EMINENCE MANIA. 


Dear Crrcunar :—The prevalence of Diotrephia- 
sis at the present time, has been, as I think, correctly 
attributed by J. H. N. to modern Spiritualism, the 
legitimate descendant of Swedenborg. At the late 
Spiritualist Convention in this city, it was announced 
by one of the speakers gs a cardinal doctrine of Spir- 
itualism, that every man isto be his own savior ; that 
Jesus was only asavior for himself; that every other 
man, as well as Jesus, is “ God manifest in the flesh,” 
and is to be saved, if saved at all, not by faith in 
Jesus, but by his own werks and separate merit, 
To these utterances there was no word of dissent. 








OctoBER 21, 1867. 
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Given such a theory of salvation as this, and what 
a field is opened for the scramble for pre-eminence! 
What wonder that Diotrephians should multiply so 
as to be counted by the hundred! Having been 
among them, I speak from painful experience. I con- 
fess with grief and shame to having given encour- 
agement to the pretensions of some of them in for- 
mer years, by receiving and enduring them, while 
I despised their insane egotism. Many of these self- 
saviors had their schemes of salvationor the world : 
one was the discoverer of some great truth ; another, 
the originator of a new plan; while a third was the 
inventor of a wonderful scheme, the adoption of 
which was to revolutionize society and regenerate 
humanity. The following are some specimens: One 
whom I knew by the name of Bentley, professed to 
be equal to Christ, claimed that clairvoyants could 
see a halo of glory surrounding his head, and pro- 
fessed to have such discernment ofthe quality of 
spirits as to be able to classify them as belonging to 
what he called the “old and new orders,” meaning 
by the latter such as accepted him and his theory. 
Another similar character named Codding, I knew 
about fifteen years ago, who had a plan of salvation, 
and who claimed that when the time fully came for 
its practical developement, he and his followers 
would be able to command millions of money 
through the intervention ofangels. One 8. C. Hew- 
ett had a wonderful revelation a few years since, 
that a new planet was abofit to be created, or born, 
as he said, in the solar system, whose influence upon 
the world and its people would be such as to bring 
about an entire revolution for the better in human 
affairs. A method of building was also revealed to 
him, which if generally adopted, would every way 
improve and elevate man. Then there was T. L. 
Harris, now, I believe, a Swedenborgian minister, 
who was the leader and oracle of a band who un- 
dertook to establish somewhere in Western Virginia, 
anew society, a kingdom to be governed through 
him by God and the angels. There is also J. M. 
Spear, the medium of an inyention so-called, of a 
machine claimed to be akin to the living organism, 
which when perfected and applied to human activ- 
ities is to convert earth into a paradise. It has 
not yet made its appearance upon the stage of hu- 
man action, so far as I know, and I presume is not 
yet completed. There is alsoa man named Cook, 
at Berlin Hights, who claims to be the Christ of 
this time, and who it is said is regarded by some of 
his adherents, and is sometimes addressed, as “ the 
Son of God.” Another named Brown, makes simi- 
lar pretensions. Spiritualism professes loudly in fa- 
vor of truth, but brings forth abundance of falsity 
and sham. It talks of harmony, yet exhibits con- 
fusion and strife. It affects humility, yet produces 
the most arrant egotism and arrogance in its most 
earnest believers. Such, at least, is the result of my 
observation and experience. J. W. T. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 11, 1867. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A CONVERT TO 
COMMUNISM. 

UR readers may or may not be aware that a 

serics of very bitter attacks has recently been 
made upon the O. C. through the columns of some 
of the Albany and Schenectady papers, by a person 
resident in the latter city, who claims to be very 
much aggrieved because the Community has “ se- 
duced” his “only son” from the paternal home, 
and set him to work for Communism. The fol- 
lowing letter from this “only son” will sufficient- 
ly explain the nature of the “seduction” in ques- 
tion ; 





Willow Place, Oct. 11,1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :--I propose to give 
you a short history of my life and experience. 

I know but little of my father’s ancestors, or other 
relatives. He began teaching school at the age of 
seventeen, and followed it asa business about twenty- 
eight years. The latter part of this period he taught 
in Albany in what was called the Lydius-st, School. 
Finding his health too poor to continue teaching, he 
became an agent for school-books, for various pub- 
lishing houses in New York and elsewhere. During 
the last ten years he has had no permanent business, 


but for most of the time has kept boarders. He isa 
member of the Presbyterian church, but has not 
regularly attended its services for several years, as 
the impure air of crowded rooms seems to increase 
his cough. He has for many years been an aboli- 
tionist of the school of Garrison, Phillips, Gerrit 
Smith, &c. He was never satisfied with the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln, because he did not 
move fast enough in the work of emancipation. 


My mother, whose maiden name was Smith, and 
whose family came from Haverhill, N. H., wasa 
member of the Congregational church. She died 
when I was a few months old ; and from what I have 
heard of her character I judge she was a very 
earnest, conscientious and devoted woman. Her 
prayer for her two boys was that they might become 
ministers of the gospel. Not long after my mother’s 
death my father married Miss Tryphena Eaton, who 
has not only filled the place of mother to his child- 
ren, but has proved herself a faithful wife to him. 

My father always insisted on strict obedience from 
his children. His chief solicitude seemed to be that 
they might get a good education and become useful 
men; and he spent much of his time in giving us 
instruction at home. He kept us in constant atten- 
dance at Sabbath school, and always took the great- 
est pains to keep us out of the society of those who 
would lead us into any immorality; but Ido not 
recollect that he ever conversed with me about re- 
ligion. Indeed, he seemed to make the Bible distaste- 
ful to me, when I was quite young, by occasionally 
reading it with myself and other members of his 
family in alternation, and instead of stopping with 
one or two chapters, he would have us read eleven 
or twelve, making the ordinance very tiresome and 
disagreeable. I do not know that he ever drew me 
toward Christ. My mother’s influence was quite 
different. I felt that her faith was a source of happi- 
ness to her; and when I left home her letters always 
contained exhortations to the confession of Christ. 

In my fourteenth year my father found himself un- 
able to keep me at home, and reluctantly availed 
himself of the offer of my uncle in Haverhill, N. H., 
to let me come and work with him on his farm. 
Here I found myself in a school of discipline. My 
aunt possessed a very good education, but was hasty- 
tempered and unforgiving, and got along with as 
little work as possible. From the home of an indul- 
gent mother toa place where I was thrown upon 
my own resources, was quite a sudden change for 
me. A little Scotch girl my aunt had taken to help 
her, seemed to be a mediator of evil between my 
aunt and myself. She was a great trial to my aunt, 
and of course received severe scoldings and the 
most cutting remarks. These she would deal out to 
me, many times without the slightest provocation. 
Of labor I had a wholesome amount, as my uncle had 
a large farm and considerable stock. The result of 
this discipline was, to make my heart tender, and 
to lead me to cast my burdens on the Lord. I learned 
patience then, and to be kind to my aunt and that 
little girl, not minding the treatment I received from 
them. 

The pastor of the church we attended found out that 
my interest was awakened, and invited me to call on 
him, which I did. This was the beginning of quite a 
revival in the neighborhood. In May 1861, I was 
admitted into the Congregational church, expecting 
to find brothers and sisters who would counsel and 
help me. In this I was disappointed. There seemed 
to be as much back-biting and over-reaching among 
the “brethren” as among unbelievers. I had no 
distinct idea of salvation from sin, but I had an un- 
quenchable desire for progress and improvement. I 
accepted criticism, even when given with an angry 
voice and irritating remark. I longed for criticism 
in the spirit of love. 

I returned home after an absence of over three 
years. Being a secker after truth, I took up the Be- 
rean, and at mother’s suggestion began with “The 
Second Coming of Christ.” The truth brought out 
in that article, so clear, and yet so contrary to the 
popular belief, destroyed my confidence in the 
churches, and led me on to other truths. When 
father saw that 1 was so much interested in Mr. Noyes’ 
writings, he became alarmed, and asked me one day 





if I knew that the Community people did not marry, 





but indulged in promiscuous intercourse, &c. This 
was new to me; butI could not follow my father’s 
reasoning. I had read some of the articles of the 
Berean, Testament in hand, and was convinced that 
they were Bible truths. So, instead of concluding 
that the religious doctrines of the Community were 
false because I could not immediately assent to their 
social theory, I concluded that the social theory 
might be true, because I had found their religious 
doctrines true. My father’s opinions had not predccu- 
pied the ground, and now that the truth had taken 
possession of me he could not prevent its having full 
sway. 

After my return from Haverhill in the fall of 1862, 
I worked two months for a farmer about four miles 
from home, and the following winter taught the 
school in his district. The next summer, after work- 
ing about a month in a boiler-shop in Schenectady, 
I went to New York, and spent six months in a 
wholesale hat, cap and fur store. Returning home 
again in January 1864, I spent most of the spring 
in attending school, preparatory to entering 
college; paying my way by taking care of a horse, 
and doing other chores for a widow Midy. A sum- 
mer in the Watervliet arsenal, making cannon and 
ammunition, another in the nurseries at home, prun- 
ing and budding trees, &c., and the intervening win- 
ter teaching school, brought me to the beginning of 
my year in college. Dr. Hickok, president of the 
college, gave me the benefit of a fund established for 
the help of those who were dependent on their own 
exertions, so that I had no tuition to pay. 

It was while working in the nurseries in 1865, that 
I sent fifty dollars of my wages to Wallingford for 
the printing-office fund. 

On the tenth of March, 1866, I became of age; 
but as my brother was sick and needed a great deal 
of care, I could not then feel clear about turning my 
face toward Oneida. The following April he died. 
After helping my father to move, and get his garden 
under way, and assisting him to accomplish some 
other work, the time had come when 1 must choose 
between going to college and going to Oneida. The 
Community had already, at my request, consented 
to have me come and try their school. My oppor- 
tunities for completing a course in college seemed 
providential, but I considered an education in the 
Oneida school of the most value. My father was 
poor and in ill health, but 1 could trust him in the 
hands of God and his people. Father realized the 
conflict that was going on in my mind, and wishing 
to bring to bear the strongest influences to keep me 
from Oneida, he went to Dr. Hickok, told him his 
story of the Community, and desired him to use his 
influence to keep me in college. The doctor, there- 
fore, sent for me and advised me, “as he would his 
own brother,” to finish the course in college. “It 
would give me an impulse that I should not proba- 
bly get in any other way. I was doing well in my 
studies, and promised to graduate with credit. He 
did not doubt my sincerity in choosing to go to the 
Community, but I was mistaken in taking a course 
so widely different from the mass of Christian people 
in the churches.” Itold him I would consider his 
remarks candidly, and report to him my decision, 
I made the subject a matter of prayer, and at length 
the text, “Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” decided me to go to Oneida. I told 
the doctor my decision ; but he did not add anything 
to what he had already said. 


I came away July 31, 1866, five months after I be- 
came of age. My father then had two hundred dol- 
lars which my brother left, about the same amount 
in elder-flower wine, a good supply of wood, coal, &c, 
alarge garden, and was pretty much out of debt. 
but with the exception of twenty shillings a week for 
boarding and taking care of a little girl, he had no visi- 
ble means of support. When I became of age I received 
two hundred and fifty dollars, a bequest of my grand- 
father, left in the hands of my uncle. One hundred 
dollars of this I paid father for board while attend- 
ing college, and brought the remaining one hundred 
and fifty to the Community. 

My life in the Community has been every way im. 
proving tome. My heart has grown softer, and my 
consecration to God more nearly complete than when 
Icame. I am convinced that by my lifein the Com. 
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munity, with a year’s experience in the machine-shop, 
I am far better prepared for any kind of study 
now than ever before. If I yet owe any ser- 
vices to my father, I am ready to fulfill them, if I 
have to go back to Schenectady; but I feel that 
those who do the will of God are more truly my 
kinsmen than my father according to the flesh. 
Yours truly, JOHN §. FREEMAN. 


A CORN MACHINE, 


N packing corn this season, at O. C., a ma- 

chine for cutting the corn from the cob has 
been used, which did the principal part of the 
work, in quite a satisfactory manner. A short 
sketch or history of the invention of the ma- 
chine, may perhaps not prove uninteresting to 
others. Somewhat more than two years ago, 
the writer presented to our mechanics and others 
some crude ideas of a machine for the above 
purpose. During the discussion as to the prac- 
ticability of such a machine, Mr. J. Burt be- 
came interested, and entered into an examina- 
tion of the subject with enthusiasm. After con- 
siderable study and experiment, Mr. B. suc- 
ceeded in producing a machine that would shave 
the corn from ears of a uniform size. By as- 
sorting them into three or four different sizes, 
and gauging the machine to their dimensions as 
wanted, it performed its work well, and proved 
so useful in expediting the work that a patent 
was obtained on it. On presenting the machine, 
however, to the notice of the corn-packers 
abroad, notwithstanding its capability of doing 
the work as we have described, it was rejected 
on account of its inability to work on all sizes 
of ears without assorting them. The decision 
of the corn-men threw Mr. B. into something of 
a sweat, as I judge from his account of the mat- 
ter, and stirred up the inventive genius within 
him to remodel the machine. The result was, 
that in one night’s study, the seeming insur- 
mountable difficulty was solved in a manner al- 
most miraculous to himself; and in a few days 
subsequently he had a machine in working or- 
der, that does the work in a satisfactory manner 
on corn of any size, without assorting the ears. 
This machine has been worked during the pres- 
ent season, without getting out of order, and does 
as much labor at least as four persons would do 
in cutting corn from the cob in the usual way by 
hand. We are now prepared, after a season’s 
trial, to offer the machine to corn-packers and 


others, asa success. H. T. 


THE TWO SACKS. 

At our birth, the satirical elves 

Two sacks from our shoulders suspend; 
The one holds the faults of ourselves; 

The other the faults of our friend : 
The first we wear under our clothes— 

Out of sight, out of mind, at the back ; 
The last is so under our nose 

‘We know every scrap in the sack. 

—The Passenger. 


To which Trm, who has lately had the benefit 
of a Community criticism, requests us to add : 
But when we grow wise by degrees, 
And are willing to lighten our pack, 
We find that the true way to ease 
Is to question the friend at our back. 


Iv a school recently a teacher took occasion 
to relate an anecdote of a little girl who tried 
to “ overcome evil with good,” by giving a New 
Testament to a boy who had ill-treated her. 
The story was appreciated, for a few minutes 





afterward one boy struck another, and being. 


asked the reason, said he was “trying to get a 
Testament.” This was a practical bearing 
altogether unexpected. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue United States Marshal in Philadelphia has 
captured sixteen illicit stills, the most of which had 
beeen secreted by the owners, and has destroyed at 
least one hundred thousand gallons of mash for 
making fraudulent whiskey. 


Ir is reported that the yellow fever has abated in 
New Orleans. 

An Association embracing many prominent rail- 
road men has been organized in New-York for set- 
tling and improving the lands upon the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

FOREIGN. 

THE Paris Exposition closes on the thirty-first of 
October, and exhibitors are requested to remove their 
products at that time. 


Tue Fenian movement continues to cause some 
uneasiness in England. It is not yet entirely certain 
whether the thing is a mere scare, or has some basis 
of truth for its foundation. 

A Pan-AneLican Conference, or Convention of 
bishops of the Church of England from all parts of 
the world, has met at London. It has been resolved 
that the Anglican Church shall be no longer an “In- 
sular,” but a Universal Church. Other resolutions 
were passed for the purpose of promoting order and 
discipline, among which was one deciding that it was 
advisable to supersede Dr. Colenso, and send out 
another bishop in his stead. 


GARIBALDI is under surveillance in the island of 
Caprera, but his son, Menotti, has taken command of 
the revolutionary forces which are moving on Rome. 
A battle has been fought near Veroli, in the province 
of Forsinone, between the volunteers under General 
Menotti Garibaldi, who commanded in person, and 
a strong detachment of Papal zouaves. The Papal 
force was badly beaten, losing heavily in killed and 
wounded. The Garibaldians lost five killed and fif- 
teen wounded. General Garibaldi has sent another 
address from Caprera, in which he earnestly calls 
upon the Italian nation to arm. Mazzini has issued 
a manifesto in which he exhorts the Italian patriots 
in Rome torise and proclaim a Republic. The 
strength of the party of action increases hourly. 
The Pope has called an immediate meeting of car- 
dinals to consider the situation. 


LATER. 

Tue latest reports by Atlantic Telegraph, state that 
France is about to send a fleet to the relief of Rome, 
that Garibaldi has escaped from Caprera by the aid 
of an American ship, and that the revolutionists 
have appeared in the western part of the Papal ter- 
ritory, between Rome and the seaport of Ostia, and 
torn up the rails, so as to prevent communication. 
The troops of Victor Emanuel continue to guard the 
Papal frontier. 


ANXIOUS PREMEDITATOR.—‘“ I wish to make a few 
inquiries in regard to joining the Community. 
1. How are you to become acquainted with persons 
who wish to join the Community? Must they come 
and live in the region of the Community awhile? 
And if so, how can a poor person manage it in regard 
to board, &c.? 2. Could a poor young man join 
the Community and have chances of being edu- 
cated? 3. Is the amount of labor performed by 
each individual graduated according to his physical 
abilities ?” 

1. If a person is interested in the Community, he 
can show his good-will where he is. What can he 
do? He can take the CrrcuLar, and pay for it and 
help us to send it to those who are unable to pay. 
He can write for it, and talk for it. Or if unable to 
do any of these things, he can at least make a con- 
fession of his faith in Christ and Communism, to his 
acquaintances and to the world. After taking these 
first steps to acquaintance, the way will open for 
others. 

2. We combine work and education, and expect 
to give all our members a chance for both. 

8. In a Community where all are disposed to do 
what they can, the graduating of labor takes care of 
itself, without any formal decrees, 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of memhers, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 3835 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 


Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. ; 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot, 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be ——_ on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of — 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HAnp-Boox or Tne OnerpA Community; with 2 Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tur TraPrer’s Guips; A Manual of Instruction for Capturin 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes or THE “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] , 
Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Ro 
London, have our HAnp-Booxk or THE OnEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcu.ar, and orders for 

our other publications, 





